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FIBERS" A 


An engineering approach to the analysis and 
design of textile structures 

Walter J. Hamburger and Milton M. Platt. 

J. Textile Inst. 44: P475-P513 (August, 1953). 

The authors develop the ideas, perhaps first 
clearly set out in the work of Peirce and DeWitt 
Smith, drawing very freely on the parallels in 
engineering practice. The most recent work on 
the molecular structure of fibrous materials is 
built into the discussion, as also are the newest 
methods employed in the testing of textiles. The 
analyses and interpretations of the familiar load- 
extension curves, e.g., compliance ratios, now be- 
ing frequently enlisted in attempts to quantify 
such elusive factors as handle and drapability 
are treated. The work described is a step towards 
hoped-for generalizations. 39 references. 





Fibre architecture with special reference to 
molecular constitution 

S. J. Allen. J. Textile Inst. 44: P286-P306 

(August, 1953). 

The author presents an account of fiber archi- 
tecture from the point of view of the polymer 
chemist. The latest developments in fiber science, 
such as the idea of “compliance” to explain such 
elusive properties as draping quality, handle and 
resistance to wear are discussed in considerable 
detail. The possibilities regarding the production 
in the future of “segmented” polymer fibers close- 
ly imitating wool and silk are outlined. 27 ref- 
erences. 


Fibers 

C. S. Grove, Jr., Joseph L. Vodonik, and Rob- 

ert S. Casey. Ind. Eng. Chem. 45: 2199-2204 

(October, 1953). 

Recent developments in fibers and the fiber 
industry, as reported in the published literature, 
are surveyed. This review is a section of /ndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry’s annual litera- 
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ture survey on Materials of Construction for 
Chemical Engineering. 197 annotated references. 


Natural Fibers Al 


Cavitomic cotton may be draining your profits 

L. T. Hall. Textile World 103: 133,268,270 

(October, 1953). 

Characteristics of cavitomic cotton, its origin, 
processing troubles, and detection by pH test are 
discussed. The author states that up to 15% 
cavitomic cotton in a mix should not adversely 
affect processing. 7 references. 





Change in the fluorescence of Deltapine-15 seed 
cotton as a result of heat 

W. C. Sheehan, T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., and Jack 

Compton (Institute of Textile Technology, 

Charlottesville, Va.). Textile Res. J. 23: 736- 

743 (October, 1953). 

Examination of cotton samples in ultraviolet 
light revealed a variable color fluorescence of the 
entire bale stock, ranging from violet to blue- 
violet to ivory-white. Further experiments in- 
dicated that the entire fiber mass could be made 
ivory-white by heating. Unlike commercially 
ginned fibers, hand-ginned fibers appeared uni- 
formly bluish in ultraviolet radiations, but they 
could also be made ivory-white on heating. Exper- 
iments were carried out to ascertain whether 
these heated, white fluorescent fibers had differ- 
ent physical properties from the unheated, bluish 
fluorescent fibers. Of the various properties ex- 
amined, only the bending stiffness was found to 
be different. The heated fluorescent fibers were 
the stiffer. The cause of this change in fiber fluo- 
rescence on heating was found to be associated 
with the formation of oxycellulose. 6 references. 


Cotton basically altered by new chemical 
treatment 
Textile World 103: 96,218 (October, 1953). 
Questions and answers are presented on the 
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chemical modification of cotton with acrylonitrile, 
with particular reference to recent research at 
the Institute of Textile Technology. 


Cotton cultivation and trade in Brazil 

William R. Batorffy. Melliand Textilberichte 

84: 705-707 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

In the first part of this paper, the author 
gives a comprehensive survey of the cultivation 
and classification of Brazilian cotton types, and 
the trade in these goods. A review of the general 
geographic conditions prevailing in all parts of 
Brazil is followed by a description of cotton cul- 
tivation in the state of Sao Paulo. Data on the 
production and classification of cotton, and fu- 
tures trading in these articles, supplement this 
part of the paper. 


Decrystallized cotton 
George Susich. (Quartermaster Research and 
Development Laboratories, Textileand Leather 
Division, Phila., Pa.) Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42: 
713-718 (October 26, 1953). 
Condensation of Quartermaster Textile series 
report no. 79. 


Developments and trends in linen manufacture 
S. A. G. Caldwell. Textile Mfr. (Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition Supplement) 79: 10-13, 
18 (October, 1953). 

British textile machinists specialising in the 
production of flax spinning and weaving equip- 
ment have been no less progressive than those 
concerned in the manufacture of cotton or woolen 
machinery. Improvements introduced during the 
inter-war years cover the whole range of manu- 
facturing equipment and have permitted a sub- 
stantial reduction in labour costs without detri- 
ment to the quality of the end products. New 
linen manufacturing machinery is described. 


Elongation and breaking of bast fibres 

™. Tobler. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 746- 

747 (August, 1953); in German. 

Microscopic examination of broken bast fibers 
provided information on the process of rupture. 
The author gives 4 photomicrographs of such 
fibers, which substantiate his own assumptions 
and those of other researchers on the structure 
of the fiber and its influence upon the behavior of 
the fiber in breaking. 9 references. ~ 


Improving the fastness to washing of dyed shades 
by chemical modification of wool 
P. Alexander. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 756- 
757 (August, 1953); in German. 
The author describes the advantages which 
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can be expected from blocking the carboxy] groups 
in wool and other protein fibers, and cannot be 
achieved by the following esterification processes. 
The slight alkaline saponification of the ester 
groups in wool restricts the practical applicabili- 
ty of the process. 9 references. 


Kenaf retting 

Rudolf Otto. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 710- 

712 (August, 1953); in German. 

The author compares the installation and op- 
erating costs for the biological retting process 
and for the chemical preparing process, and shows 
that the cost of installation is approximately the 
same in both cases, while the operating cost for 
the chemical process is substantially higher. He 
then describes the biological process and gives 
details of the operations involved, the loss by 
retting, the effects of disease, and the technique 
of erection. Finally, the author discusses the 
secondary processes. 15 references. 


New textile fibers created by reaction of cotton 
with acrylonitrile 

Jack Compton, W. H. Martin, B. H. Word, Jr., 

and D. D. Thompson. Textile Industries 117: 

138A-138D,188 (October, 1953). 

Research on cyanoethylated cotton fibers at 
the Institute of Textile Technology is reviewed. 
This new series of fibers is (1) permanently 
resistant to microorganism attack, (2) more re- 
sistant to wet and dry heat degradation, (3) 
more receptive to all classes of dyes, including 
acid dyes, and (4) more resistant to abrasion. 
Yarn treatment in package dyeing machines and 
cost of treatment are discussed. 9 references. 


Plasticity of wool. Part 2: Variation with type 
of follicle 

R. W. Burley and J. B. Speakman (Textile 

Chemistry Laboratory, The University, Leeds, 

England). Textile Res. J. 23: 702-710 (Oc- 

tober, 1953). 

The variations in plasticity among the fibers 
of single staples of New Zealand Lincoln, New 
Zealand Romney, and Australian Merino woos 
are associated with follicles of different types 
and ages. Primary follicles produce fibers of low- 
er plasticity than those of secondary follicles, 
and the order of plasticity of the fibers is, in gen- 
eral, the inverse of the order of development of 
the follicles. 4 references. 


Preparation of soluble yarns by the carboxy- 
methylation of cotton 
George C. Daul, Robert M. Reinhardt, and J. 
David Reid (Southern Regional Research Lab- 
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oratory, New Orleans, La.). Textile Res. J. 23: 

719-726 (October, 1953). 

Water-and alkali-soluble cotton fibers, yarns, 
and threads have been prepared by two methods. 
The cotton is preferably pretreated by pressure- 
kiering in 2% sodium hydroxide to remove the 
noncellulosic materials, and then treated with 
monochloroacetic acid and sodium hydroxide by 
either a one-step or a two-step process. Where 
only disintegration or partial solubility is requir- 
ed, the one-step method is sufficient. Where com- 
plete solubility of the cotton is required, the pro- 
cess must be carried out in two steps: a mild, 
followed by a stronger treatment. The treated 
cotton is neutralized in alcohol with acetic acid 
to produce water-soluble products or with strong 
acids in alcohol to produce water-insoluble but 
alkali-soluble products. Cotton in the form of 
sliver, yarn, and thread has been successfully 
treated. 9 references. 


Production of microbiologically resistant wool 
by chemical modifications. Part 1 

Helmut Zahn and Hans Wilhelm. Melliand 

Textilberichte 34: 609-615 (July, 1953); in 

German. 

This paper discusses the production of mic- 
robiologically resistant wool by reaction with 
monofunctional compounds, by reaction at the 
cystine disulfite bonds, by reaction with bifunc- 
tional compounds and with various other chemi- 
cals without permanent binding to the fiber. 30 
references. 


Properties of apparel wools. Part 4. Physical 
properties of single fibers 

T. F. Evans and D. J. Montgomery (Textile 

Research Institute). Textile Res. J. 23: 689- 

701 (October, 1953). 

A detailed report is presented on the physical 
properties of single wool fibers withdrawn from 
four master samples at various stages of worsted 
processing. The experimental procedure for sam- 
pling and testing is described. The following 
properties were taken from the force-extension 
curve; slope in the Hookean region, force at 20% 
extension, energy for 20% extension, force at 
break, and extension at break. A study of the 
correlation of these properties with cross-section- 
al area was made, and it was observed that at a 
given station in processing there is no important 
difference between wools of different origin when 
forces are reduced to stresses by division by the 
area. The changes in the force-extension prop- 
erties during processing were found to be definite, 
but not great. Aging subsequent to certain oper- 
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ations was found to have negligible effect on 
physical properties except at very low extensions, 
where crimp recovery with aging occurs in single 
fibers free from constraints. 8 references. 


Protein fibres; a possible line of development 

A. F. Cheshire. Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 

76-77 (September, 1953). 

A method is described for making finer and 
stronger protein fibers from wool by stretching 
ordinary but more highly twisted wool yarn, re- 
placing broken cross linkages by new stronger 
linkages. The changed fibers may be described as 
protein rayon fibers and produce a softer and 
more lustrous yarn resistant to excessive wet 
swelling. Lower and coarser qualities of wool 
might be used in this process. 


Recent developments in cotton spinning and 
weaving 

J.C. Withers. Textile Mfr. (Textile Machinery 

Exhibition Supplement) 79: 1-5 (October, 

1953). 

A concise review detailing the contributions 
by research and machinists in machinery design 
and processing techniques. In spinning, these 
have centered around opening, blowing room 
and cardroom operations, shortened processing, 
drafting on speedframes and ringframes and 
problems of yarn regularity. Considerable work 
has been conducted on sizing methods including 
size viscosity, automatic control of the concentra- 
tion of paste in the size box, and drying of the 
warpsheet. Many recent developments in weaving 
have been concerned with a great variety of 
means for making weaving shed management 
more precise, ranging from improvements in 
loom accessories that ease the weaver’s task, to 
statistical and graphical methods of expressing 
production data and trends. 


Artificial fibers A 2 


Alginate yarns 

R. W. Moncrieff. Textile Mfr. 79: 531-533 

(October, 1953). 

The manufacture, structure, special proper- 
ties, and end uses of alginate yarns are described. 
Present commercial uses depend mainly on the 
solubility and flameproof properties of alginate 
fibers but research is being directed to new uses. 


All-skin rayon fiber 
Modern Textiles Magazine 34: 31,68 (October, 
1953). . 
Rayocord—X, manufactured by Rayonier, 
Inc., for tire cord and viscose rayon fabrics, is 
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a new type of high alpha cellulose made by the 
sulfite process and composed of chains of uniform 
length such that, in high stretch viscose spinning, 
the chains are drawn into a highly oriented, crys- 
talline structure throughout the entire filament 
cross section. This results in products possessing 
high fatigue life, high strength, toughness, and 
resistance to laundering. 


Cellulose acetate from raw material to Haute 
Couture 

D. Finlayson. J. Textile Inst. 44: P307-P327 

(August, 1953). 

The development of the cellulose acetate in- 
dustry from its establishment to provide dope for 
aeroplane wings to its adoption for use in fabrics 
acceptable to the designers of “Haute Couture” 
garments is described. Attention is drawn to the 
contributions to textile technology which have 
been made in the course of this development. 
Comparisons with viscose rayon are made where 
relevant and the probable scientific explanation 
of the unique properties of acetate is given. 24 
references. 


Chemical fibres—their versatility and their 
properties 

Paul Koch. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 707- 

710 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

After giving a survey of the economic and 
historical development of chemical fibers, their 
types and names, the author discusses in detail 
their properties and compiles them in tables 
and diagrams. A list of 13 references is given. 


Influence of stretching on the physical properties 
of Perlon continuous filament 

Hans Bohringer. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

712-713 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

With the aid of graphs, the author gives a 
survey of the various physical properties of Per- 
lon continuous filament as functions of stretch- 
ing. Among the subjects discussed are breaking 
length, breaking tension, elongation at break and 
total work of extension, as well as degree of 
elasticity, modulus of elasticity, elastic limit and 
work recovery. 


“Lilion” the new Italian fibre 

S. N. L. A. Viscosa. Riv. Tess. Aracne 8, No. 

6: 819-821 (1953); in Italian. Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 563 (October, 

15, 1953). 

Lilion is a polyamide fiber available in staple 
form. Details as to fiber lengths, counts possible 
of being spun, reactions to an open flame, and 
resistance to heat and chemical reactions, are 
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given. Its behavior in the processing stages, and 
its suitability for use in union yarns and fabrics, 
are also discussed. 


Recent developments in man-made fibres 

Textile Mfr. (Textile Machinery Exhibition 

Supplement) 79: 19-24 (October, 1953). 

Rot-proof, shrink-proof and chemical resist- 
ance of the new fibers have provided many new 
and valuable outlets for them—particularly in 
industry. A noticeable trend—to synthesize hy- 
drophilic fibers—is one that will be followed more 
and more to produce fibers which will be more 
similar to the natural fibers in moisture regain, 
dyeing properties and in kindness to the skin. 
The chemistry, properties, and uses of man-made 
fibers are reviewed. 


YARN PRODUCTION B 


Applications of silicon chemicals in textile 
processing 

J. Payne and E. Smith. Brit. Rayon and Silk 

J. 30: 91-92, 94, 96, 98 (October, 1953). 

This review of commercial and experimental 
developments covers silica sols, silicon esters, 
and silicones and the applications of each to tex- 
tile processing and finishing. 15 references. 





Practical advice on how to avoid variations of 
count in cotton spinning 

August Friedrich. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

624-626 (July, 1953); in German. 

The author investigates thoroughly the sources 
of faults which occur in cleaning and carding 
cotton, on the drawing and flyer frames, and 
gives tables to show their influence upon varia- 
tions in the count number. He provides data based 
on practical experience for the permissible vari- 
ations, and offers advice on how such faults can 
be eliminated. 


Review these ideas for running nylon blends on 
the woolen system 

Textile World 103: 135,206,208,210 (October, 

1953). 

The material presented is condensed from 
“Nylon Technology” by Karl H. Inderfurth, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 


Trade names and technological properties of linen 
yarn 

Max Kappel. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 718- 

720 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

The author explains the trade names common- 
ly used in the linen industry and the technological 
properties of linen yarn, and compiles some of 
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these data in tables. He gives, in particular, 
strength values based on practical experience for 
linen yarn of various numbers of doublings, and 
also discusses the unevenness of such yarns. Well 
reproducible values are obtained by means of a 
yarn abrasion tester according to Dr. Ing. Max 
Matthes. 


Fiber Preparation Bl 





Air jet cleaning; more trash out and fewer neps 
Textile Industries 117: 148-151 (October, 
1953). 

Mill experiences with the Super-Jet cleaner 
manufactured by Lummus Cotton Gin Company 
and Aldrich Machine Works are surveyed. Also 
included is a history of the development of clean- 
ing cotton with air at the mill. 


Problems of wool carding. Part 12. Emulsion 
oiling and yarn strength 

P. P. Townend. Wool Review 27: 48, 45 

(September, 1953). 

Details are given of experiments to determine 
the critical amount of lubricant which might be 
added to fine woolen blends in order to obtain 


maximum yarn strength. 


Study on picker performance 

Billy K. Power, Jack D. Towery, and Lyle E. 

Hessler (Cotton Research, Texas Technologi- 

cal College, Lubbock, Texas). Textile Res. J. 

23: 755-759 (October, 1953). 

An instrument is described for measuring the 
uniformity of picker laps and studying the per- 
formance of the pedal-type evener device. Stu- 
dies indicate that the performance of the evener 
is reasonably good as a yard-to-yard evening 
device, but less effective for within-yard varia- 
tions. 4 references. 


Carding and Combing B 2 








Extra fancy on woolen card increases carding 
action 60% 

W. Hodgson. Teztile World 103: 102,266 

(October, 1953). 

A table of data from tests with an additional 
fancy on the breaker cylinder of a three-section 
woolen card shows a 60% increase in carding 
power on the breaking cylinder. The extra fancy 
also gives better blending and improved evenness. 


Here is a card-room waste-control program 
E. D. Baylis. Textile World 103: 124-127, 236 


(October, 1953). 
A specific control program is given with sug- 
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gestions for training and getting the cooperation 
of employees. 


Recommendation for cotton spinning mills on 
carding 

Paul Seuchter. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

619-629 (July, 1953) ; in German. 

The author first recommends and describes a 
card-index recording system for card clothing to 
be used in conjunction with a grinding table, and 
then discusses the card setting, for which he gives 
numerical data. He compares the result obtained 
with a Platt and a Schoellibaum grid. Tables 
are given for determining the card sliver count 
numbers and the number of revolutions per 
minute of the various rollers. Finally, the waste 
material is checked. 


Variable roller trains carding unit 

G. Marshall. Textile Mfr. 79: 521-524 (Oc- 

tober, 1953). 

A new woolen carding machine developed by 
Carding Specialists Company, Ltd., Mirfield, Eng- 
land, is described in detail. This machine is al- 
ready in use for fine wools for Saxonies and fine 
hosiery yarns, for crossbred wools up to 8 inches 
long, for mixtures of wool and rayon staple, and 
at the other end of the scale, for recovered mater- 
ials of the shortest type. 


Drafting and Roving B 3 





The new two-sided drawframe type “Marzoli” 
Industr. Text. 70: 503 (July, 1953) ; in French. 
Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 
566 (October 15, 1953). 

The advantages claimed for this new Italian 
machine are that the many preliminary stages 
of drawing, as carding, combing, and doubling 
of the slivers, are simplified to one process only. 
The rollers are of different diameters and ex- 
changeable, and so can be adjusted to long combed 
or short carded fibers and to the count to be spun 
from the slivers. The top back rollers are fluted 
and of special metal. The production maximum of 
this machine amounts to approximately 40-45 
kg in eight hours, with 300-400 revolutions per 
minute. 


Single process lapping of rayon staple 

P. de Marsano. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue 

7: 133-139 (August, 1953); in Dutch. 

The single process is compared with the lap- 
ping system with mixings. The conclusion is 
drawn that the single process has certain advant- 
ages, while the spinning results are equal to those 
obtained with mixings. 
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Spinning B 4 
Effect of filament length on the spinning 
performance of jute fibre 

S. B. Bandopadhyay and §. S. Paul. J. Textile 

Inst. 44: T386-T390 (August-September, 

1953). 

Length analysis of short filaments may ex- 
plain some of the difficulties in their spinning 
and also indicate the maximum amount of short 
fibers that can be mixed with long fibers without 
affecting the yarn quality and spinning per- 
formance. The actual mixing experiments have, 
however, shown that the 4-inch fibers which were 
so bad for spinning could be mixed with long 
jute up to 50 per cent, producing yarn of the 
same order of strength as that from long fiber 
alone. 





End breakages in worsted cap spinning | 

P. P. Townend and L. T. Yu. J. Textile Inst. 

44: T363-T379 (August-September, 1953). 

A series of experiments was made to assess 
the contribution of some of the factors encoun- 
tered in cap spinning on the end-breakage rate. 
The material used was 64s wool supplied in the 
form of 12-dram slubbing, from which the vari- 
ous rovings were drawn and spun. Spinning 
was confined, in the main, to 48s count. The 
factors considered had to do with the conditions 
of the roving supplied for spinning, the effect of 
draft and the drafting mechanism, the effect of 
variation in count, spindle speed and diameters 
of cap and bobbin. 6 references. 


Improved working method in the relation of the 
ring and traveller motion 

J. V. Kragelsky and V. S. Scedrov. Tekstil 

Prom. 12, No. 2: 13-16 (1952); in Russian. 

Faserforsch. u. Textiltech. 4, No. 5: 212-217 

(1953); in German. Through Brit. Cotton 

Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 568 (October 15, 

1953). 

The best method for designing travellers that 
cause the least wear and tear on themselves, on 
the yarn, and on the ring, are discussed. The re- 
lations between the different factors are calcu- 
lated, and diagrams and mathematical expres- 
sions are included. 


New machines for processing long-stapled fibres 
M. Settam. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 775- 
776 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

The author describes some new machines 
which have been specially constructed for pro- 
cessing long-stapled fibers, in particular the Rie- 
ter Converter, which converts strands of con- 
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tinuous filament rayon into well arranged slivers 
of 10 to 15 g/m. The Rieter Cutdrafil Ring Spin- 
ning Machine is a completely new machine for 
processing yarns of this type; it processes strands 
of continuous filament to staple fiber yarns. 


Production of fancy effects in two and three 
cylinder spinning 
Gunter Pilz. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 620- 
623 (July, 1953) ; in German. 


With the aid of sketches, the author describes 
many different types of equipment used for pro- 
ducing knop, flake, and other effects. He deals 
in detail with the construction of the knop cards 
and the other equipment used in such processes. 


Trade studying uses for direct spinner 

A. D. Cook. Daily News Record No. 205: 29 

(October 19, 1953). 

Particular mention is made of the Swiss Rie- 
ter and the French Stains direct spinning ma- 
chines. 


Winding and Spooling B 5 
Influence of diameter and direction of winding 
on the yarn twist 
J. Schneider. Z. ges. Textil-Industrie 55, No. 
11: 631-633 (1953); in German. Through 
Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 567 
(October 15, 1953). 


The general conditions for the formation of 
an even twine or cable yarn are explained. A 
method is shown, by which the ratio of twist per 
meter and the yarn length in meters to the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of the spindle and 
the number of revolutions per minute of the sup- 
ply cylinder and the yarn diameter are calcu- 
lated. By means of this calculation method it is 
possible to avoid or detect irregularities in the 
production of yarns, by adjusting and correcting 
the supply. Special attention is paid to the manu- 
facture of fancy yarns. 





Special yarns B 7 


Design and testing of a gummed nylon yarn for 
stocking knitting 

Jean M. Baldwin and W. D. Ewan. J. Textile 

Inst. 44: P579-P602 (August, 1953). 

As an example of the work involved in the 
design and testing of a yarn suitable for stockings 
the effects of the amount of gum and oil applied, 
together with the stages at which the additions 
are made, are discussed in detail. Gum avplied 
to yarn which has been finally twisted is more 
likely to flake off than the same amount of gum 
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applied partly before twisting and partly after 
completion of twisting. The effect of oil appears 
to be less important than that of gum. 


Textile interest in metallic yarns widespread as 
more uses are found 
Am. Textile Reptr. 67: 83, 85, 93, 95 (October 
15, 1953). 


Uses and possible combinations are given for 
Metlon, an aluminum core, plastic coated yarn 
which requires no special machinery for knitting 
or weaving. 


Textured yarns 
D. F. Holmes. Papers of the Am. Assoc. for 
Textile Technology 8: 187-193 (September, 
1953). 


The development and features of du Pont 
“textured yarn” process, which will be made 
available by license arrangements, are described. 
The process physically modifies any textile yarn, 
adding bulk, texture, covering power, dryness of 
hand, and other effects, depending on process 
variations and the choice of the basic yarn. 





[ 1331 ] 
Yarn Products B 8 


New, stronger tire rayon is safer, more durable 
Textile World 103: 106-107 (October, 1953). 


Du Pont’s Super Cordura tire yarn is de- 
scribed with graphs showing dry and wet stress- 
strain curves, a table of properties, and photo- 
micrographs comparing Super Cordura with 
other high tenacity rayons. 





Yarns and fabrics in the rubber industry 


J. W. Illingworth. J. Textile Inst. 44: P328- 
P346 (August, 1953). 


The extraordinary development of the indus- 
try, which the author suggests might reasonably 
be named “textiles with rubber” industry, is 
sketched from the production in 1888 of Dunlop’s 
first pneumatic tire to the present day when the 
tire industry uses annually 50 million pounds of 
rayon and 20 million pounds of cotton. The im- 
pact of the synthetic polymer fibers in production 
and the possible improved types of rayon on this 
highly specialized industry is discussed. 21 
references. 
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Patents 





Combined yarn-guide and tension device 
Pasquale Fiorino (to Universal Winding Co.) 
USP 2 657 878, November 3, 1953. 

This tension and guide device is constructed 
by bending a wire several times to form parallel 
tensioning bars and guide-eye, between and 
through which yarn is passed. 


Drawing mechanism for spinning and roving 
frames 

Philip B. Tarbox and Gordon C. Anderson 

(to Saco-Lowell Shops). USP 2 657 434, 

November 3, 1953. 

Spinning and roving drafting mechanism con- 
sisting of several drafting rolls spring weighted 
through a lever which is mounted at the rear of 
the rolls and swung forward in a vertical plane. 


Pirn winder or the like 
Harold Lionel Muschamp and John Robert 
Grady (Gt. Brit.).. USP 2 651 472, Sep- 
tember 8, 1953. 
Feed transverse mechanism for a pirn winder. 


Pneumatic waste collector on thread-working 
textile machines 
Walter Siegenthaler (to Maschinenfabrik 
Scharer, Switzerland). USP 2 651 473, Sep- 
tember 8, 1953. 
Winder equipped with pneumatic waste col- 
lector for automatic removal of lint and the like 
during operation. 


Spinning machine 

Albert B. Cavallaro (to Collins & Aikman 

Corp.). USP 2 651 165, September 8, 1953. 

Spinning frame comprised of drafting, twist- 
ing and packaging apparatus plus device attached 
to upper nip roll to prevent entanglement of ad- 
jacent ends upon a strand rupture during oper- 
ation. 

Stop motion device for strand manipulating 
apparatus 

Raymond E. Solliday and Samuel A. Steere 

(to Wingfoot Corp.). USP 2 657 451, Novem- 

ber 3, 1953. 

This stop motion consists of a feeler in contact 
with and retained in position by the yarn so that 
upon yarn breakage or relaxation the frame will 
be stopped. 


Thread winding apparatus 


Francis B. Breazeale (to American Enka 
Corp.). USP 2 657 868, November 3, 1953. 
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This yarn winder consists of an eccentric col- 
lection device, tension device, and movable guide, 


operating in synchronism with the angular po- 


sition changes of a collection device, to maintain 
constant yarn tension during winding. 


Thread winding machine, particularly cop 
winding frame 
Stefan Furst (to Walter Reiners, Germany). 
USP 2 657 867, November 3, 1953. 
Continuous cop-winder for automatically 
winding and discharging cops. 


Winding core support 
Ernest K. Bauer (to American Viscose Corp.). 
USP 2 651 479, September 8, 1953. 
Winding core support for winders in which 
the winding periphery is driven by direct contact 
with a driving surface. 


FABRIC PRODUCTION C 


Functional properties in textile design 


John B. Dickson. J. Textile Inst. 44: P514- 
P540 (August, 1953). 


The discussion of functional properties and 
design for purpose is introduced in a novel man- 
ner using the technique of the modern detective 
story, this aspect of the work being familiar to 
all workers dealing with complaints. The “case 
histories” provide good examples of the search 
for the dominant factor which ultimately is em- 
ployed as an important part of the foundation on 
which design for functional suitability is based. 
The collection of data on which design must ul- 
timately be based is described and, though the 
analysis is obviously of an empirical nature, it 
is shown how in the end it becomes extremely 
useful in the drafting of specifications. The two 
main types of specification, or the precise manu- 
facturing instruction as opposed to guidance for 
satisfactory functioning, are clearly differen- 
tiated. 


New tacking equipment 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. Modern 
Textiles Magazine 34: 82 (October, 1953). 
High-speed butt-seam tacking range for tri- 
cots, synthetics and worsted fabrics. 





cl 


Yarn preparation 





Notes on drying in warp sizing 

Textile Mfr. 79: 535-540 (October, 1953). 

In all warp sizing programs the aim should be 
to dry the warps carefully and retain the maxi- 
mum amount of elasticity in the yarn. Elasticity 
is increased or minimized in two ways by (a) 
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excessive tension or (b) over-drying. Tension 
control is especially important while yarn is in 
the wet state. Drying theory, machinery, and 
special problems are discussed. 7 references. 


C 2 


Weaving 





Cloth setting reconsidered 

S. Brierley. Textile Mfr. 79: 534 (October, 

1953). 

Warp cords are really the modifications of the 
plain weave, varied by having a number of picks 
in the same shed, and weft cords are designated 
by the length of the weft floats. 


Cloths made from warp and weft unequal in 
thickness 

N. C. Gee. Textile Mfr. 79: 527-530 (October, 

1953). 

Part 5 of a series of articles on textile cal- 
culations. The most important factors in cloth 
construction are (1) weave, (2) count, (3) set, 
and (4) weight. If in any standard single square- 
set cloth a change is made in one of these factors, 
two others will also be affected. A number of 
specific examples and exercises are worked out. 


Colour pattern arrangements 
Wool Record 84: 728,740 (September 2 4, 
1953). 
Features of the shepherd’s check are explain- 
ed. 


Design in woven fabrics. Part 11. Constructing 
weaves by “dicing” 
Wool Review 27: 45, 47 (September, 1953). 
Practical directions are given for the “diced 
crow” weave. 


Here’s the new H-B loom at Borden Mills 

R. B. Pressley. Textile World 103: 98-101,- 

238, 240 (October, 1953). 

A detailed description is given of the new 
HB-3 loom developed by Hunt Loom and Machine 
Company, Greenville, S. C., and Borden Mills. 
Special features include: (1) an electric clutch 
and brake for starting and stopping the loom, 
(2) no oil for lubrication, (3) grease used only 
in sealed antifriction bearings, (4) nylon gears 
and rolls and oil-impregnated bushings. A dia- 
gram of the clutch and brake mechanism is given. 


Keep up loom assignments by keeping down end 
breakage 
J. E. Allen. Textile World 103: 137,220,222 
(October, 1953). 
A nomograph shows the number of looms a 
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weaver can handle at a given percent operating 
time and stops per loom hour. An explanation 
is given of the method of compilation of the nomo- 
graph. 


Net curtain weaving 
E. Heer. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 722-723 
(August, 1953) ; in German. . 
In the opinion of the author, it is not possible 
to achieve savings by two-machine operation in 
bobbinet weaving. " 


Quick pattern-changing methods feature narrow- 
fabric weaving 

R. B. Pressley. Textile World 103: 112-113,- 

222,224,226 (October, 1953). 

Procedures at Alkahn Silk Label Company’s 
Paterson, New Jersey, plant. 


A southern worsted mill’s experience with the 
Warner & Swasey-Sulzer weaving machine 
Textile Industries 117: 139-141 (October, 
1953). : 
The machines described were put into operas 
tion in January, 1953, in a mill using the modified 
Bradford worsted system. Results have been top- 
quality fabrics and high production rates. 


Structure and application of the diagonal weave 
E. Schneebeli. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 
633-634 (July, 1953); in German. 

This paper deals with the structure and the 
application of diagonal weave in mill practice. 


Twist yarn effects in fancy woolens; how 
diversity is achieved 
Wool Record 84: 856,858 (October 8, 1953). 
Fancy twist yarn effects are due in large 
measure to the twisting of single components 
rather than to any extensive range of basic yarns. 
Specific examples are given. 


Weaving extra weft structures 
D. C. Snowden. Wool Record 84: 681-682 
(September 17, 1953). 
Details of the mechanisms employed are giv- 
en. 


Weaving filament synthetics (emphasis on fine 
denier). Defects: causes and remedies. Part 5. 
Warp defects. 
George Williams. Textile Industries 117: 160- 
165 (October, 1953). 


Knitting C 3 





Circular unit lubrication pays dividends 
Albert Mari. Daily News Record No. 200: 
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31, 34 (October 12, 1953). 

Specific recommendations obtained in a sur- 
vey of machinery builders and oil companies are 
given for lubrication of circular knitting ma- 
chinery. 


Fundamental aspects of the design of knitted 
fabrics 

P. J. Doyle. J. Textile Inst. 44: P561-P578 

(August, 1953). 

In this paper the properties of knitted fabrics, 
which will have to be known accurately and pre- 
ferably quantitatively, before the design and spec- 
ification of knitted structures for specific purposes 
is possible, are discussed. The load-extension 
characteristics of plain and ribbed structures 
are considered together with the bending and 
twisting forces called into play when the fabrics 
are stressed. The length of yarn per stitch is 
regarded as a factor of fundamental importance 
since it is independent of the fibers from which 
the yarn is spun. 9 references. 


How Southern Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hickory, North 
Carolina, knits two-sole socks 

J. H. Blore. Textile World 103: 139,196,199 

(October, 1953). 

Use of converted Bentley Komet J. L. ma- 
chines is described. 


Knitting Helanca 

Richard Carter. Textile Industries 117: 155- 

157 (October, 1953). 

Special knitting problems with Helanca, a 
filament nylon processed by a patented Swiss 
process so that the yarn will have an unusual 
amount of elasticity, are discussed. 


New hosiery machine highlights versatility, 
quality, production 

Textile World 103: 104-105,226,228 (October, 

1953). 

New circular hosiery machine built by B. 
Frank Coile, Keller Machine Company, Athens, 
Georgia, particularly designed for high produc- 
tion of argyle socks. 

Origin of miracle blended fibers in jerseys 

Max Thal. Papers of the Am. Assoc. for Tex- 

tile Technology 8: 175-177 (September, 1953). 

The experimental development of Orlon and 
Orlon-wool jersey fabrics at Alamac Knitting 
Mills is traced. 


Patterning on the flat knitting machine 


Hellmut Haupt. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 
737 (August, 1953); in German. 
This paper discusses the various patterns 
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that can be produced on the flat knitting machine, 
and the analysis of the patterns. 


Plisse and cloque effects in warp tricot 

E. Heukers. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue 7: 

162-163 (August, 1953) ; in Dutch. 

On the basis of two Enkalon samples the 
author discusses the possibility of obtaining plissé 
and cloqué effects on the warp-knitting machine. 
Mounted samples are included. 


Processing of monofil Perlon in the hosiery 
industry 

E. Hanend. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 731- 

732 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

The author discusses in detail the processing 
of monofil Perlon on full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines. Illustrations are given of the loop for- 
mations which are thus produced. 


Setting full-fashioned knitting machines in 
operation 

Ludwig Dittrich. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

735-736 (August, 1953); in German. 

This is the first in a series of papers giving 
suggestions for correct methods of starting oper- 
ations with full-fashioned knitting machines. 


Seven rules for successful tricot designs 

J. H. Blore. Textile World 103: 108-111 (Oc- 

tober, 1953). 

An explanation is given of the basic stitches 
in tricot knitting and how they can be combined 
to produce different fabrics by working out the 
design on point paper. Diagrams. 


Three-color patterns 

H. Fleck. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 636- 

637 (July, 1953); in German. 

The author gives suggestions for the produc- 
tion of check pat:erns on flat-bed knitting ma- 
chines. 


Special fabrics C 4 





Braids and braiding 

D. Brunnschweiler. J. Textile Inst. 44: P666- 

P686 (September, 1953). 

A survey of the entire field of braids and 
braiding, including history, uses, methods of in- 
terlacing, and braiding machinery. 77 references 
and numerous diagrams. 


Chemical fibres in the cloth industry 


Helmut Hock. Melliand Tezxtilberichte 34: 
642-643 (July, 1953); in German. 


The subject of this paper is practical exper- 
ience gained with the new chemical fibers in cloth 
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production. The author deals in particular with 
the problem of the correct blending of mixtures 
in regard to the staple, fineness of the fiber, spin- 
ning, dyeing and milling. In this connection, the 
processing of Perlon is also mentioned. Results 
of abrasion tests show the influence exerted by 
admixtures of rayon and Perlon staple fiber in 
wool unions. The second part of this paper deals 
with the dyeing behavior of unions. 


Diagonally laminated fabrics 

O. Mecheels and Carl Kubitzky. Melliand Tez- 

tilberichte 34: 720-722 (August, 1953); in 

German. 

The authors report on the results of tests 
carried out with new kinds of fabric combina- 
tions which are able to sustain mechanical 
stresses from all directions. They have succeeded 
in producing lined double fabrics of 300 to 400 
g/sq. m. in such a form that one cloth is glued 
at an angle of 45° onto a normal lying fabric as 
lining. Tables and diagrams give detailed infor- 
mation on the changes in tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, resistance to further tearing when torn, and 
stitch tear resistance. 


Flock effects 

Camillo Reisinger. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

656-657 (July, 1953); in German. 

The author describes methods for producing 
flock effects on textiles, and points out in par- 
ticular the use of the electrostat apparatus. 


Manufacture and testing of uncut moquettes 

J. Cowburn. J. Textile Inst. 44: P388-P405 

(August, 1953). 

The production of uncut moquette fabrics is 
discussed and details of the testing at the various 
stages are included. The influence of rayon staple 
in various forms on the properties of the yarns 
is investigated. 9 references. 


Manufacture, structural design and testing of 
felts for the paper-making and allied industries 

E. Race. J. Textile Inst. 44: P406-P432 (Aug- 

ust, 1953). 

A brief description of modern paper-and- 
board-making machinery introduces a discussion 
of the properties required of the fibers used and 
the cloth constructions necessary in paper-makers 
felts. The tests applied are described. The dif- 
ferences between the cloth constructions needed 
for satisfactory functioning when making coarse, 
medium and fine papers as well as multi-layer 
boards are discussed. 6 references. 


New techniques with colored fibers make new 
fabrics possible 
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G. M. Moisson. Textile World 103: 141,232,- 

234,236 (October, 1953). 

Design possibilities of “dope-dyed” colored 
fibers produced by extrusion of colored melt or 
solution are discussed. 


Using the man-made fibers in interlock fabrics 
Dan Singer. Modern Textiles Magazine 34: 
41-42, 44, 78 (October, 1953). 

Interlock machinery (particularly the Scott 
and Williams interlock machine) is discussed, as 
well as the manufacturing methods of different 
fancy patterns, including tuck, striped, accordion, 
jacquard, and plated. 


Jute sacks and bags 

H. L. Parsons. J. Textile Inst. 44: P347-P387 

(August, 1953). 

The author surveys the production of jute 
sacks and bags in detail. He covers the fiber, its 
spinning, the weaving of the yarn, and the finish- 
ing of the fabric as preparation for the actual 
making of the sacks. The types of seams used 
are illustrated and discussed and there is a brief 
treatment of the relation between dimensions and 
capacity. Testing of yarn, fabric and the sacks 
is described at length. 14 references. 


Product of basic research, X-crepe finds 
applications 

Cincinnati Industries, Inc. Industrial Labora- 

tories 4: 34-37 (November, 1953). 

Uses are given for X-crepe, a paper product 
which stretches in all directions, as a bias bind- 
ing, in packaging, as a base for plastics, and as 
a roll wrap. 


Patents 





Device and method for weaving a spiral slide 
fastener to a narrow fabric simultaneously with 
the weaving of the fabric 

Franz C. Mostertz. USP 2 651 330, Septem- 

ber 8, 1953. 

Narrow fabric loom with supplementary de- 
vice for feeding spiral fastener stringer to shed 
for simultaneous weaving with a tape. 


Inflatable fabric segment of curved configuration 


Charles J. Ford (to Wingfoot Corp.). USP 
2 657 716, November 3, 1953. 


Fabric segment, capable of assuming a curved 
configuration upon inflation, consisting of an 
elastic ply, an inextensible ply, envelope forming 
ties, and a gas-impervious outer coating. 


Knitted fabric and method of making the same 
Alfred Percy Saunders and Henry Harold 
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Holmes (to Wildt and Co. Ltd., England). 

USP 2 657 561, November 3, 1953. 

This knitted fabric has small raised openings, 
at desired locations, produced by the incorpora- 
tion of pelerine stitches and tuck loops. 


Movable thread holder for looms 
Richard G. Turner (to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works). USP 2 651 331, September 
8, 1953. 
Filling battery for automatic loom. 


Needle loom 

Mariano Ballber, Paris, France. USP 2 657 

714, November 3, 1953. 

Shuttleless loom consisting of horizontally 
placed needles which seize and insert uninter- 
rupted filling yarn into the shed. 


Preshrunk yarn or fabric 
Anton F. Burkardt (to Sativa Corp.). USP 
2 657 717, November 3, 1953. 
Non-shrinkable fabric composed of dry-spun 
yarns of degummed and preshrunk flax, hemp, 
and other fibrils. 


Thread holder for looms 
Richard G. Turner (to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works). USP 2 651 332, September 
8, 1953. 
Filling battery for automatic loom. 


Treatment of textile materials 

Elmer H. Rossin (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). 

USP 2 651 587, September 8, 1953. 

Method of sizing nylon warp yarns with an 
aqueous sodium or potassium salt of a copolymer 
of styrene or substituted styrenes and a 1 to 4 
carbon alkyl ester of a maleic acid. 


STANDARD FINISHING D 


Bleaching of warp beams 
Richard Golbs, Textil-u. Faserstofftech. 3, No. 
5; 220-221 (1953) ; in German. Through Brit. 
‘Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 582 (October 

15, 1953). 

The advantages of bleaching yarns in warp- 
form are explained. Especially stressed is the 
greater ease with which yarn on the beam can 
be submitted to half- or quarter-bleach treatment, 
than is possible with yarn on bobbins or cones, 
or in hankform. Diagrams of new kiers and 
transport methods are included. 





Desizing rayon fabrics 
Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 81-82 (September, 
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1953). 
A brief account is given of enzyme treatment 
and the essentials for a complete reaction. 


Measuring and controlling the moisture content 
of textile driers 

Heinz Mahlo. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 741- 

742 (August, 1953); in German. 

The author gives a survey of the various 
measuring processes: (1) measurement of the 
static charges; (2) measurement of the con- 
ductivity; (3) measurement of the dielectric con- 
stant; (4) measurement of the relative humidity ; 
and a number of further processes. He then dis- 
cusses the control of the machine with semi and 
fully automatic regulators (on-off control, pro- 
gression regulator) and finally describes in detail 
the special conditions governing humidity control ; 
the influences exerted by wide humidity fluctua- 
tions, by the length of the drier, by the type of 
fabric, and the loading of the drier. 


DYEING AND PRINTING E 


Demand for new shades; dyehouse problems and 
procedure 

Wool Record 84: 743-744 (September 24, 

1953). 

Procedures in choosing the proper dyes and 
arriving at the correct shade are presented. 





Direct dyestuffs for dyeing at temperatures above 
100° C. Part 2 

Erich Herrmann. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

759-760 (August, 1953); in German. 

The December 1952 issue of Melliand Textil- 
berichte included a report of the same title from 
the Dyeing Laboratory of Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
Leverkusen, describing the results obtained in 
testing the suitability of direct dyestuffs for dye- 
ing at temperatures above 100°C. The same 
author now supplements these lists by giving 
the names of the Benzo Viscose and Benzo Fast 
Copper dyestuffs which are suitable for this pro- 
cess. He also evaluates the Benzamine dyestuffs 
(diazo dyestuffs). Practical dyers now have at 
their disposal extensive data for this new method 
of application. 


Dyeing wool at elevated temperatures 

J. J. Iannarone, H. F. Clapham and R. J. 

Thomas. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42: P666-P671 

(September 28, 1953). 

The success attained in dyeing the new syn- 
thetic fibers at temperatures above 212°F in com- 
mercial pressure machines has led to interest in 
the dyeing of wool at elevated temperatures. The 
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authors have found from investigations carried 
out in both laboratory and mill that, in some cases, 
the dyeing cycle for the application of both level- 
dyeing and neutral-dyeing colors on carpet yarns 
can be shortened advantageously at 225°F. Var- 
ious grades of wool stock and top can also be dyed 
effectively in a shorter time with chrome colors 
at that temperature. 10 references. 


Dyer and the later synthetics; new methods with 
existing dyestuffs 

Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 79 (September, 

1953). 

A brief summary is given of dyes and dyeing 
methods for polyester and acrylic fibers. 


Effect of light on dyes; study of reversible 
colour changes may explain fading phenomena 

Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 68-69 (September, 

1953). 

Research at the U. S. National Bureau of 
Standards on phototropic dyes, showing a photo- 
chemical cis-trans isomer conversion in thioindigo 
and azo dyes, is summarized. 


The effect of surface-active compounds in the 
finishing process 

G. Rordorf. Z. ges. Textil-Industrie 55, No. 14: 

850-855 (1953); in German. Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 582 (October 

15, 1953). 

The two main dyeing methods, dyeing by 
chemical reaction between dyestuff and fiber ma- 
terial and the padding method, are investigated 
in relation to the absorptive capacity of the ma- 
terial, caused and furthered by effective pretreat- 
ment. A number of auxiliary agents and their 
chemical structure and reaction on the materials 
to be dyed, are described. 


Fundamentals of the dyeing of cellulosic fibers 
H. R. McCleary (Calco Chemical Div., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.). Textile Res. J. 23: 673- 
682 (October, 1953). 

The theoretical aspects of the dyeing of cellu- 
lose with substantive dyes are reviewed. The 
oriented chainlike structure of cellulose contain- 
ing both amorphous and crystalline regions in- 
fluences both its dyeing properties and the optical 
appearance of dyed fibers. Dye sorption is be- 
lieved to occur only in the amorphous regions, 
where single molecules of dye are coordinatively 
bound to cellulose chains. Dyeing appears to be 
a diffusion-controlled reaction which determines 
the rate of dye bath exhaustion. The movement 
of dye through a fiber is a hindered diffusion pro- 
cess further modified by sorption of dye. The 
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affinities of dyes for cellulose are obtainable from 
equilibrium dye absorption data. Affinities de- 
crease with increase in temperature. Dyeing is 
exothermic. Filament size has an effect on the 
appearance of dyed fibers because of differences 
in the light which is scattered. The skin struc- 
ture of rayons slows down the penetration of dye 
to the interior of the fibers. 27 references. 


Notes on dyeing tub-fast colors. Part 1 

F. O. Stone. Knitter 17: 60-61 (October, 

1953). 

Practical directions are given for dyeing vat 
browns on cotton yarns by the reduction method 
for heavy shades, pigment method for light to 
medium brown shades, and special pigment meth- 
od for medium to heavy navy blue shades. 


Optical illusions by printing 

Raffaele Sansone. Modern Textiles Magazine 

84: 59-62 (October, 1953). 

Practical directions for simulating, by use of 
correctly executed designs and the right printing 
techniques, the more expensive surface effects 
achieved by crimped yarns in synthetic fabrics 
and caustic soda treatment of cotton fabrics. 





Cotton Spinning 
and 


Weaving 


A record of service as measured by 


de ee dates 149 
Major additions ........ aaa 387 
Minor additions, reports, appraisals... 1,921 
Total engagements ................................ 2,457 


Cost new plant and major addi- 
ae 3530S... .... $210,000,000 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Architects ~ Engineers 


New York 20, N. Y. Spartanburg, S.C. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza Montgomery Bldg. 


Boston 9, Mass. 
40 Central Street 
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Orlon—type 42; acetate, vat and other dyes on 
new staple fibre 

Dyer 110: 591,593,595,597,599 (October 16, 

1953). 

Description of dyeing methods for Orlon type 
42 and blends. Continued from: Dyer 110: 423- 
427 (September 18, 1953). 


Pigment dyeing of vat shades 
K. A. Lokapur. Indian Textile J. 63: 722-725 
(August, 1953). 
A suggested modification of the pigment dye- 
ing process is described. 


Practical printing tests with Karion F. Liquid as 
replacement for glycerine in direct and discharge 
printing with vat dyestuffs 

Wilhelm Muller. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

766-767 (August, 1953); in German. 

The product placed on the market under the 
name of Karion F. Liquid is a glycerine-like, neu- 
tral liquid consisting mainly of sorbite. It can be 
used extensively in place of glycerine; it is less 
hygroscopic than the latter and ensures a constant 
humidity content of the prints. Examples from 
printworks practice confirm the claims made for 
this product when applied in direct and discharge 
printing with vat dyestuffs. 


Recent trends in dyeing, printing and finishing 
techniques 

H. A. Turner. Textile Mfr. (Textile Machinery 

Exhibition Supplement) 79: 14-18 (October, 

1953). 

Basic developments in fibers, dyes, finishing 
agents and auxiliaries are reviewed, along with 
their effect on the design of plant, equipment and 
procedures. 


Symposium: dyeing synthetic fibers 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Western New England Section. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 42: P721-P725 (October 26, 
1953). 
Questions and answers on current problems 
in dyeing synthetic fibers. 


These tips will help vat dyeing on packages 

E. L. Caswell. Textile World 103: 97,192,194,- 

196 (October, 1953). 

Specific suggestions are given concerning dye 
selection, wetting out, dye dispersion, retarding 
agents, dyeing method, and reduction and oxida- 
tion. 
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SPECIAL FINISHING F 





Finisher gets improved product and quicker 
style flexibility 

W. O. Bozeman. Textile Industries 117: 152- 

154,235 (October, 1953). 

The experience of Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Alexander City, Alabama, with a rub- 
ber belt compressive shrinking machine resulted 
in the following advantages: (1) improved finish, 
(2) quick change of styles, (3) long life of belt, 
(4) almost instantaneous control of shrinkage. 


Perfume bases for improving the odour of 
textiles and their application techniques 

K. Bergwein. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 765- 

766 (August, 1953) ; in German. 

This article discusses the following topics: 
(1) the direct and indirect fixation of aromatics 
for improving the odor of textiles, (2) the selec- 
tion of the aromatics and the types of scents ap- 
plied, (3) properties of the Dragotex odor film 
on the fiber, (4) is textile perfuming desirable? 
(5) application techniques for improving the 
odor of textiles, (6) the neutral effects on the 
properties of the fabric by the improvement of 
its odor. 


Textiles and pathogenic bacteria 

M. Nopitsch. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 644- 

645 (July, 1953); in German. 

Problems concerning textile goods in combina- 
tion with pathogenic bacteria are discussed. The 
author gives definitions for “disinfection” and 
“antiseptic,” and explains the meaning of “bac- 
teriostatics” and “bactericide effect.” Interest- 
ing experiments and new methods of evaluation 
are features of this paper, but the final goal of 
this work, a wash-fast, colorless, cheap bacteri- 
cide finish, has not yet been achieved. 


Watch these points for successful Dunn-system 
operation 

H. B. LeFeaux. Textile World 103: 94-95,190,- 

192 (October, 1953). 

Practical suggestions are given from the 
Vanette Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Texas, for Dunn 
processing stockings. The Dunn system is also 
known as the Paramize process (patented by the 
Paramount Textile Machinery Company). 


TESTING AND MEASUREMENT _ G 





Achieving the specified purpose 
A. W. Bayes. J. Textile Inst. 44: P632-P641 
(August, 1953). 
The specification of a material and the speci- 
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fication for a method of test are first clearly dis- 
tinguished. The need for measurements and 
figures, arising from the uncertain meanings of 
textile terms, is discussed with the difficulty of 
deciding to what extent tests shall be made. The 
work of the Textile Institute in the sphere of 
standardization in textiles, in collaboration with 
the Society of Dyers & Colourists, the British 
Standards Institution and the International 
Standards Organization is sketched. The au- 
thor proceeds to discuss the large and important 
question of the variability of textiles and the 
problems arising therefrom. 


Checking on regularity tests 

Alexander G. C. Pilavachi. Modern Textiles 

Magazine 34: 70 (October, 1953). 

This is the concluding article of a series of 
four dealing with the use of statistical methods 
in determining sample averages and variability, 
number of tests required, ascertaining whether 
or not an observed difference in averages is signi- 
ficant, and whether or not an observed difference 
in variability is significant. All computations 
are based upon a choice of probability factors as 
regards (1) odds against an erroneous decision, 
(2) range of error permissible, (3) range of test 
difference to be checked. Prior articles in the 
series are: Does an average tell enough? Modern 
Textiles Magazine 34: 67, 74 (June, 1953); 
What’s in a sample? Modern Textiles Magazine 
34: 54 (July, 1953) ; and Differences between aver- 
ages—true or false? Modern Textiles Magazine 
34: 90, 92 (September, 1953). 


Dynamic fatigue test and its evaluation 

Walter Wegener. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 

640-641 (July, 1953) ; in German. 

In this paper, a viscose rayon is investigated 
in regard to its behavior towards dynamic fatigue 
stress with maximum strain decreasing pro- 
portionally to the elongation. On the basis of 
the results obtained, a process for evaluating 
test results and judging rayon qualities is de- 
veloped. In particular, the total, i.e., permanent 
and elastic, elongation is determined as a func- 
tion of time, and a relationship is established be- 
tween the forces of the dynamic and those of the 
static fatigue stress. 4 references. 


Equation estimates yarn strength from cotton- 
fiber properties 

E. H. Helliwell. Textile World 103: 103 (Oc- 

tober, 1953). 

Based on Research Report no. 17, “Fiber Pro- 
perties of Cotton from the Coastal Bend of Texas, 
Crop of 1952,” Cotton Research Committee of 
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Texas, Box 1645, Austin, Texas, the article ex- 
plains how a mill can apply the Texas research 
laboratory’s equation by setting up a ratio based 
on the strength of its 22s yarns. 


Evaluation of the detergency of textile auxiliaries 
in the laboratory. Part 1. Foreign substances 
on textiles 

Ernst Gotte. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 754- 

755 (August, 1953); in German. 

The foreign substances which are present on 
the raw fibers and which get on the textile goods 
during processing and use, are described in re- 
gard to their composition, quantity, and distribu- 
tion, with a view to evaluating the detergency 
of textile auxiliaries and washing agents. 29 
references. 


Field testing and correlation of laboratory and 
field test data 
Louis I. Weiner and Stephen J. Kennedy. J. 
Textile Inst. 44: P433-P474 (August, 1953). 


Since World War II, the U. S. Quartermaster 
Laboratories have continued investigations of 
the correlation between field and laboratory test- 
ing. Several working correlations have been de- 
veloped which have proved useful in predicting 
the probable performance of textile materials 
in use. Increased precision has been introduced 
in conducting field tests. This report reviews 
some of the factors that have contributed to this 
increased precision such as types of experimental 
design, selection of test subjects, use of environ- 
mental experts, etc. Also several examples are 
given of correlations that have been developed 
in the past, and some that are being worked on 
at present. 8 references. 


Formula for yarn evenness accounts for chance 
factor 

N. L. Enrick. Textile Industries 117: 193,195 

(June, 1953). 

Variations in linear regularity as measured 
by the ITT Brush, the Uster, Turl-Boyd, Fielden 
and Pacific testers, are discussed from a view- 
point of the optimum uniformity attainable in 
carding, drawing, roving and spinning. In spin- 
ning staples, the laws of chance set a limit to the 
optimum attainable, which is related to the aver- 
age number of fibers per cross-section of yarn. 
Thus, knowing, for example, the fineness of a 
cotton in terms of micrograms per inch, the ex- 
pected optimum can be calculated from the 
formula (developed in the article): Expected 
Variation Coefficient = .82 x (Yarn No. x Fiber 
Fineness)”. By comparing actual versus ex- 
pected variations, the “degree of perfection” of 
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a mill’s processing from carding through spinning 
may be evaluated. Charts and graphs show de- 
tailed examples of application of these methods 
together with their interpretation. Standards 
for variation are also furnished. 


Historical development of the specifications for 
the evaluation of the colour fastness of textiles 
Paul Rabe. Melliand Textilberichte 34: 649- 

650 (July, 1953) ; in German. 

This paper deals with the historical develop- 
ment leading to the establishment of the speci- 
fications for the evaluation of the color fastness 
of textiles. The practical results of the indivi- 
dual international color fastness conferences, be- 
ginning at Basel in 1951, are discussed. 


Interpret machine variations with analysis of 
variance 

N. L. Enrick. Textile World 103: 130-131,230,- 

232 (July, 1953). 

A simplified method of analysis of variance is 
presented, whereby an observed process variation 
may be broken down into its component sources, 
such as within-machine variation, between-ma- 
chine variation, and sampling fluctuations. An 
example is given, showing that the average calcu- 
lation time is only ten minutes (compared to sev- 
eral hours for classical method). Although the 
method furnished is less accurate than classical 
procedures, it is claimed that the difference in 
practical results is generally negligible. 


The mechanical-technological test values of 
adhesive length and adhesive scattering in 
drafted and combed slivers 

Gerd Nitzschke. Faserforsch. u. Textiltech. 4, 

No. 7: 294-304 (1953); in German. Through 

Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 567 

(October 15, 1953). 

Investigations into the possibilities of calcu- 
lating the adhesive power of rayon staple fibers in 
combed and drafted slivers are made. These 
calculations are based on the known values oc- 
curring in the spinning of worsted yarns, taking 
into consideration properties, such as the crimp 
and surface structure of staple fibers. The cal- 
culations are derived from tests on (1) the evalu- 
ation of the uneven adhesive power and its vari- 
ation coefficient, and (2) the ratio of adhesive 
scattering to the variation coefficient of sliver 
weight in connection with the continuous meas- 
urements of the sliver weight and the regularity 
and the degree of parallelization. 


New roving twist formula 
J. R. Corley, J. Simpson, L. A. Fiori, and J. 
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J. Brown (Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory, New Orleans, La.). Textile Res. J. 23: 
750-754 (October, 1953). 

Studies were initiated to develop a formula 
for determining roving twist which would take 
into account three important variables: fiber 
fineness, staple length, and hank roving. The 
method of determining separately the relation of 
the three variables to twist and the development 
of a new roving twist formula based on these re- 
lationships are described. This formula and the 
use of instrument measurements of fiber fineness 
should enable manufacturers to calculate the 
twist required to obtain more precisely the same 
drafting qualities for all rovings irrespective of 
hank (size), fiber fineness, or staple length. A 
nomograph based on the formula was constructed. 
This nomograph enables rapid determination of 
the turns per inch of twist required in rovings 
ranging from 0.25 to 10 hank (size) from carded 
cottons varying widely in fiber fineness and length 
when the Micrcnaire fineness and classer’s length 
are known. 9 references. 


Qualitative application of iodine sorption in fibre 
analysis 

Kar! Schwertassek. Faserforsch. u. Textiltech. 

4, No. 5: 181-187 (1953) ; in German. Through 

Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 596 

(October 15, 1953). 

The qualitative application of iodine sorption, 
when analysing fibers or fabrics, is possible be- 
cause a color reaction takes place. This enabled 
the author to carry out microscopic tests on 
yarns, and woven or knitted fabrics, and micro- 
scopic tests on individual fibers. By means of the 
qualitative sorption method, chemical damage to 
fibers as well as caustic spots on textiles from 
viscose can easily be distinguished. Amorphous 
celluloses, caused in the squeezing process, show 
as special feature a gelating property, which is 
of importance in the manufacture of paper and 
rayons. 


Quality control through statistical methods 


N. L. Enrick. Modern Textiles Magazine 34: 

32-33, 49-51 (October, 1953). 

This is the first of a series of six or more ar- 
ticles designed to present “a comprehensive and 
well-rounded reference manual, written especially 
for the textile mill man.” This first article pre- 
sents the basic concepts of frequency distribu- 
tions, time series, averages, and fundamental 
probability. Charts and diagrams from textile 
mill applications are used to illustrate each of 
these concepts. 
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Clothing and Fabrics Gl 





Analysis of warp-knitted fabrics; methods of 
determining fabric structure and manufacturing 
particulars from small samples 

D. F. Paling. Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 71- 

72, 74 (October, 1953). 

This introductory article examines the infor- 
mation which a complete analysis of a warp- 
knitted fabric should supply. It will be followed 
by articles dealing with the analysis of specific 
examples of warp-knitted fabric. 


Consumers preview an experimental fabric, 
double-warp cotton tricot 

Vellene Compton and Ellen Wright. J. of 

Home Economics 45: 585-588 (October, 1953). 

Details are given of a serviceability test of a 
double-warp tricot developed by the textile unit 
of the Cotton Research Committee of Texas at 
Texas Technological College. The object of the 
study was to determine the adaptability of double- 
warp cotton tricot to various types of outer gar- 
ments for women, its usability for the home dress- 
maker, and its serviceability to the consumer un- 
der average conditions of wear and care. In 
comparison with knitted outer garments on the 
market, double-bar tricot proved superior to circu- 
lar knitted fabric in dimensional] stability, dura- 
bility, wrinkle resistance, hand, and appearance. 


Flammability of clothing textiles 

C. A. Baker. Papers of the Am. Assoc. for 

Textile Technology 8: 194-198 (September, 

1953). 

A review of the history of flammability test- 
ing and testers is given together with a brief out- 
line of provisions of the Flammable Fabrics Act 
of 1953. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 

G. S. Buck, Jr. Textile Industries 117: 131- 

138 (October, 1953). 

Provisions of the recent Flammable Fabrics 
Act (effective July 1, 1954) and its implications 
for textile manufacturers are discussed. A sum- 
mary of Commercial Standard 191-53 on flamma- 
bility of clothing textiles and methods of testing 
is also given. 

“Inner structure” technique for testing 
components in fabric form 

Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 71 (September, 

1953). 

Implications of the technique (developed by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Company for study- 
ing Dynel blends) of analyzing fiber blends by 
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chemical extraction of one group of fibers by so- 
lution, leaving a chosen component or group of 
components, are discussed. 


Ironing temperatures for rayon and acetate 
Modern Textiles Magazine 34: 36, 51, 72 (Oc- 
tober, 1953). 

Procedures and results in a study of proper 
ironing temperatures made by the College of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Texas State College 
for Women, and sponsored by American Viscose 
Corporation, are summarized. Findings include: 
(1) acetates call for a much lower temperature 
setting than rayons, and (2) standard electric 
hand iron thermostats are not sufficiently accurate 
in temperature control. 


Observations on the compressibility of pile 
fabrics 

P. Larose (National Research Council, Cana- 

da). Textile Res. J. 23: 730-735 (October, 

1953). 

Six different equations which have been pro- 
posed by various investigators to express the 
thickness-pressure relationship of textile materi- 
als have been examined, with particular reference 
to the compressibility of pile fabrics. The best 
results are given by a modified form of the equa- 
tion proposed by Bogaty et al. The equations are 
discussed from the point of view of their utility, 
and the opinion is ventured that, due to the com- 
plex nature of the phenomenon, it is unlikely that 
a satisfactory equation can be derived to express 
the compressibility of textile fabrics over a wide 
range of pressures. 5 references. 


Serviceability testing as a means of assessing 
suitability for purpose 

C. P. Tattersfield and H. A. Thomas. J. Tez- 

tile Inst. 44: P541-P560 (August, 1953). 

The authors describe the conduct of user 
trials and the analyses of the results obtained. 
The selection of the participants in the wearing 
trials is carefully considered, particularly with a 
view to ensuring complete co-operation with the 
planners of the experiment. The experiments tell 
the producer what will meet the needs of the 
public and provide the information necessary be- 
fore bulk production can be considered. 11 ref- 
erences. 


Tensile strength testing of fabrics; results of an 
international exchange 

R. O. Scott. J. Textile Inst. 44: P603-P631 

(August, 1953). 

The paper deals with the test verdicts, given 
by eleven laboratories situated in seven countries, 
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on the breaking strength of six kinds of fabric, 
covering a range from 50 to 500 pounds per inch 
breaking strength, and consisting of acetate, cot- 
ton, nylon, wool and flax fibers. Seven labora- 
tories used the procedure recommended by I. S. O. 
(International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion) ; two used the secondary I. S. O. procedure 
of constant-traverse testing, timed to give about 
one minute test duration; the remaining two used 
their ordinary procedure with rapid-traverse pen- 
dulum machines. 


Undesired pin-stripes in piece-dyed rayon staple 
fabrics 

Georg Klotsch. Melliand Tezxtilberichte 34: 

738-739 (August, 1953); in German. 

Rayon staple fiber dress materials which had 
been dyed in solid shades on the winch beck show- 
ed individual warp yarns which had remained 
undyed in parts, similar to the effect of yarns of 
other fibers for which the dyestuff had no affinity. 
It was at first assumed that this fault was due to 
foreign fibers or yarns which had become incorp- 
orated in the goods during spinning or weaving. 
However, detailed investigations showed that 
this was not the case. These pieces of yarn, in 
passing through a ring spinning machine with 
self-lubricating rings, had become contaminated 
with oil and thus resistant to the dyestuff; at 
the same time, they had been damaged by saponi- 
fication of the acidic oil. 


Instruments and Instrumentation G 2 





Becker value of manila rope by photoelectric 
reflectometry . 

Sanford B. Newman, Harry K. Hammond, 

III, and Helen F. Riddell. J. Research Nat. 

Bur. Standards 51: 141-148 (September, 

1953). 

Becker value, or reflectance under specified 
conditions, has been used for more than 20 years 
as an index of fiber quality in the purchase of 
manila cordage. The accepted method for de- 
termining Becker value requires a visual reflecto- 
meter. Previous attempts to use photoelectric 
reflectometers were unsuccessful because the in- 
struments lacked sensitivity, attributable in part 
to the low transmittance of the chosen filter com- 
bination. Properly selected filters used with a 
sensitive reflectometer permit photoelectric de- 
terminations to be made with greater speed and 
precision than visual determinations. The results 
obtained photoelectrically agree well with the 
averages of visual determinations. 7 references. 


A comparative study of the Tinius Olsen and 
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Peirce stiffness testers 

Walter J. Hynek and Gerald Winston (Quart- 

ermaster Research & Development Laborator- 

ies, Philadelphia, Pa.). Textile Res. J. 23: 

743-748 (October, 1953). 

The following conclusions were reached: (1) 
Stiffness values obtained on the Peirce stiffness 
tester are highly correlated with those of the 
Tinius Olsen tester, and are equally reliable. (2) 
Tinius Olsen stiffness values can be estimated 
from the Peirce values. (3) Both machines should 
discriminate equally well among fabrics of differ- 
ing stiffness. (4) Any one operator’s average stiff- 
ness value (of five specimens) should not deviate 
by more than 15% from the overall average stiff- 
ness value (95% probability) obtained on either 
the Tinius Olsen or Peirce stiffness testers. (5) 
The Peirce is roughly six times as fast as the 
Tinius Olsen apparatus. (6) While the Peirce is 
a simpler machine and is easier to operate, its 
usefulness is limited by the fact that it cannot 
measure the wide range of stiffnesses of military 
fabrics. 5 references. 


Grips for single fibre testing 

H. Parkin. J. Textile Inst. 44: T403-T404 

(August-September, 1953). 

Description and picture of a simple grip that 
has been found to be a great improvement on 
previous methods of holding a fiber. 


Measurement of fibre orientation in card webs 
G. A. J. Orchard. J. Textile Inst. 44: T380- 
T385 (August-September, 1953). 

In this paper a description is given of an 
apparatus which will indicate the degree of orien- 
tation of an irregular arrangement of small simi- 
lar objects. Only an assembly of non-spherical 
objects can show variations in the degree of orien- 
tation, and the method relies upon an asymmetri- 
cal distribution in the intensity of the light re- 
flected from the surfaces (internal or external) 
of a single object. In the present instance, the 
method has been applied to determine the angular 
distribution of the fibers in a card web. An ac- 
count is given of the precautions which must be 
taken and of the limitations of the apparatus with 
particular reference to this problem. 4 references. 


The testing of the irregularity of blended yarns 
and rovings using apparatus of the dielectric- 
capacity type 

H. Locher. J. Teztile Inst. 44: P698-P700 

(September, 1953). 

The suitability of dielectric-capacity testing 
apparatus for determining the irregularity of 
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blended yarns or rovings is often doubted because 
of the possible differences between the dielectric 
constants of the fiber components. This problem 
is discussed and it is shown that errors arising 
from this cause are in most cases negligible. 


Time control in textile processing. Part 2 

F. H. Slade. Textile Mfr. 79: 505-509 (Octob- 

er, 1953). 

Descriptions of the mechanism and features 
of a number of instruments for time control are 
given. Part 3 of this series will appear in a later 
issue. 


TEXTILE MILLS H 


Air conditioning and refrigeration at Borden 
Mill determines optimum conditions; system 
maintains 

Textile Industries 117: 144-147 (October, 

1953). 

The air conditioning system at Borden and 
its benefits are described. 





Alternator set troubles and remedies 

Textile Mfr. 79: 512-514,516 (October, 1953). 

Points dealt with in this article include gen- 
eral overheating, test of insulation on a rotating 
field, defects at brushes, load fluctuations, failure 
of exciter to build up voltages, tests for exciter 
windings, alternator winding faults and low 
speed, instability of alternators, unsatisfactory 
parallel operation and bearing troubles. 


Automatic system regulates pH, assures clean 
process water 

Joseph Tyler. Textile World 103: 122-123,- 

216,218 (October, 1953). 

The automatic regulating system which solved 
problems of fluctuating turbidity and pH of river 
water at James Lees & Sons Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa., carpet mill is described. 


Bearings, lubricants, and lubrication; a digest of 
1952 literature 
Mechanical Engineering 75: 801-808 (Octob- 
er, 1953). 
A review, with 124 references. 


British Rayon and Silk Journal exhibition 
supplement. Textile Recorder international 
exhibition of textile machinery and accessories, 
Manchester, England. October 14 to 24, 1953 
Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 117-194 (October, 
1953). 
This sixty-four page review and guide to the 
exhibits includes: Part 1: Survey of exhibits ar- 
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ranged alphabetically by name of exhibitor; Part 
2: over 100 photographs of machines and acces- 
sory equipment; Part 3: descriptive articles on 
selected examples of plant development; Part 4: 
reference section with classified list of machinery 
and manufacturers and list of British agencies 
for overseas firms. 


Bulletins alone won’t do the trick 

Henry Miedendorp. Modern Textiles Maga- 

zine 34: 79-81 (October, 1953). 

A fire protection program for textile mills is 
outlined under the following headings: (1) prop- 
er equipment, (2) inspection of equipment, (3) 
fire hazards, (4) organization of fire brigades 
within the mill, (5) accident prevention sugges- 
tions, (6) responsibility of management. 


Case sealing machines work shipping wonders 
Am. Textile Reptr. 67: 10, 45 (October 8, 
1953). 

The redesigned shipping room at the William 
Carter Company, Needham, Massachusetts, un- 
derwear plant reduces costs by means of new case 
sealing machines. 


Corrosion testing for your plant 

Max F. Mueller and A. D. Laehder. Chemical 

Engineering 60: 193-195 (October, 1953). 

A procedure is given for conducting a cor- 
rosion testing program in a plant. The testing 
will provide corrosion data of materials for which 
such data has not been published. One design 
of the apparatus may be used at room to 210° 
temperature and another at boiling points; both 
apparatus are described and the test procedures 
discussed. 26 references. 


Exhibits at the textile machinery exhibition, 
Manchester, England. 14th-24th October, 1953 
Textile Mfr. (Textile Machinery Exhibition 
Supplement) 79: 25-85 (October, 1953). 
Sixty pages of descriptions and illustrations 
of textile machinery, instruments, and accessories 
from England, Europe, and the U. S. A. 


Finishing, sewing key to Utica output 

A. D. Cook. Daily News Record No. 195: 26, 

34 (October 5, 1953). 

Equipment and methods of the Utica and 
Mohawk sheet and pillowcase mill in Clemson, 
South Carolina are described. 


Glossary on waste treatment and stream 
pollution 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Rhode Island Sectional Stream— 
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Pollution Committee. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42: 
P695-P706 (October 12, 1953). 


How to select textile motors 

F. D. Snyder. Textile World 103: 128-129,- 

131,268 (October, 1953). 

Textile motor requirements are analyzed with 
consideration of the rate of acceleration required, 
how often the machine is started, how much 
jogging the starting requires, and the starting 
safety factor involved. 


Maintenance is important business at Huntsville 
Manufacturing Company 
R. B. Pressley. Textile World 103: 119-121,- 
210,212,214,216 (October, 1953). 
Maintenance practices at Huntsville Manu- 
facturing Company, a division of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., Huntsville, Alabama, are discussed. 


Modern machinery and smart layout keep costs 
low at new Riegel yarn mill 

W. C. Westbrook. Textile World 103: 114-116 

(October, 1953). 

Picture story of a new warp-yarn mill that 
Riegel Textile Corporation, Trion, Georgia, re- 
cently set up in a former glove plant. Includes 
a diagram of the mill layout. 


Process and product control in the A. K. U. pilot 
spinning plant. Part 1 

A. Visser. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue 7: 

144-155 (August, 1953) ; in Dutch. 

The author discusses the methods for carrying 
out process and product control in the A. K. U. 
pilot plant for spinning yarn from rayon staple. 
These methods, founded on a statistical basis, 
are illustrated by various examples. In this first 
part, special attention is paid to process control. 
References. 


Quality—lest they forget 

W. W. Kinney. Textile Industries 117: 158 

(October, 1953). 

A publicity program at Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Ashton, Rhode Island, to interest em- 
ployees in high quality is described. 


Resurrection at Schwarzenbach Huber 

R. E. Ellsworth. Modern Textiles Magazine 

84: 35, 54, 56 (October, 1953). 

Story of the life and business career of Robert 
M. Schwarzenbach, president of Schwarzenbach 
Huber, Inc. 


Stroock streamlines its operations 
Am. Textile Reptr. 67: 25, 27, 31, 122 (October 
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15, 1953). 

Visits to S. Stroock & Company’s New York 
offices, Newburg plant, and annual board meeting 
are described. 


Swiss precision textile machinery 

D. R. H. Williams. Textile Mfr. 79: 515-516 

(October, 1953). 

Details are given of some of the notable de- 
velopments in machinery design and accessories 
observed during a recent visit to Switzerland. 
These include improvements in healds, etc., man- 
ufacture and finish, yarn testing equipment, auto- 
matic high speed pirn windings, automatic draw- 
ing-in, and automatic looms—shuttle and shuttle- 
less. ‘ 


Symposium on stream pollution 

Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42: P651-P664 (Septem- 

ber 28, 1953). 

The following papers are included: Opening 
and closing addresses, by E. A. Leonard, presid- 
ing chairman; Public law 845 and co-operation 
between federal government and industry, by 
L. F. Warrick; In-plant process control for the 
reduction of waste, by R. H. Souther; Activities 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists National Stream-Pollution Commit- 
tee, by Percival Theel; and panel discussion. 


Textile machinery makers forced into other 
fields 

Am. Textile Reptr. 67: 18-19 (October 8, 

1953). 

A gradual curtailment in operations of textile 
machinery manufacturers is threatened unless 
mills replace obsolete machinery and take advant- 
age of present machinery productive capacity and 
research facilities. 


Top management men direct this maintenance 
program 

O. W. Gravely. Textile World 103: 118,199- 

200,202,204,206 (October, 1953). 

Details are outlined of the organization of a 
maintenance program developed to: (1) use data 
from checklists to simplify budgets, (2) control 
maintenance manpower, (3) increase operating 
time of equipment, and (4) reduce emergency 
jobs. 


What makes an ideal shipping container? 
Modern Materials Handling 8: 69-73, 75-77, 
79, 81-83, 85-86 (October, 1953). 

The major requirements are: (1) protects the 

product, (2) provides all-around economy, (3) 

suits good warehousing practice, (4) simplifies 
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the packing operation, (5) offers minimum hand- 
ling resistance, (6) has extra conveniences, (7) 
identifies the product. Ways of achieving these 
requirements are illustrated and helpful ideas are 
suggested. 


Yarn devices take Manchester spotlight 

Daily News Record No. 205: 30, 32 (October 

19, 1953). 

Survey of exhibits at the International Textile 
Machinery Exhibition in Manchester, England, 
with emphasis on foreign developments in yarn 
spinning, handling, and processing. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OF TEXTILE MATERIALS I 


The advance of a liquid front along a glass yarn 
W. B. Palmer. J. Textile Inst. 44: T391-T400 
(August-September, 1953). 

Assuming a yarn to be equivalent to a bank 
of parallel cylinders, an equation is derived for 
the advance of a liquid along such a bank external 
to the cylinders. This equation is developed to 
cover a non-uniform distribution of cylinders, in 
which case it reduces to a cubic. This has been 
compared with the advance of various liquids 
along glass yarns at various inclinations and a 
measure of agreement has been found to exist. 
9 references. 





Alpha-cellulose from solvent-extracted cotton 
linters 

Ralph F. Burdynski and Kenneth A. Kobe. 

Tappi 36: 248-254 (June, 1953). 

Cellulose with a high alpha content is pro- 
duced by digesting cotton linters with a solution 
of caustic soda. When the cotton wax is removed 
first by solvent extraction the linters are pene- 
trated quickly and uniformly by the digestant, and 
the digestion process requires a shorter time, law- 
er temperature, or lower caustic soda concentra- 
tion. Chemical cotton produced from solvent 
extracted linters shows a definite improvement 
in quality over that produced from raw linters. 
A high viscosity chemical cotton can be produced 
from extracted linters by employing milder di- 
gestion conditions than would be possible in the 
case of raw linters. 


Carboxymethyleellulose in the free acid form 
S. F. Dieckman, J. G. Jarrell, and R. S. Voris 
(Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.). 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 45: 2287-2290 (October, 
1953). 
This work was undertaken in an effort to 
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prepare stable water dispersions of the free acid 
form of carboxymethylcellulose. It was found that 
aqueous solutions of carboxymethylcellulose sodi- 
um salt can be converted to stable dispersions of 
carboxymethylceellulose in the free acid form by 
treatment with a strong acid-type cation exchange 
resin. The properties of films of carboxymethyl- 
cellulose in the free acid form suggest possible 
usefulness of this material as a paper size or coat- 
ing, as a pigment binder in inks and coatings, 
as a permanent textile size, as an adhesive, as a 
scaffolding fiber in textiles, and as an enteric 
coating for pharmaceutical products. 


Chemical engineering. Part 2. Mechanism of 
drying 

M. Coleman. Research 6: 384-388 (October, 

1953). 

The drying of solids is a chemical engineering 
operation extensively used in the chemical and 
allied industries. Like many others it has been 
developed in the past by trial and error and it is 
only in the last thirty years or so that the subject 
has been investigated in a systematic and scien- 
tific manner. The improved understanding of 
drying mechanism that has resulted from these 
investigations has contributed in no smali measure 
to the evolution of new techniques and to im- 
proved thermal efficiencies in the field. The rate 
of drying of a material at any average moisture 
content during the falling-rate periods is an ex- 
tremely complex function of the structure of the 
material, the vapour pressure characteristics of 
its associated moisture, and the thickness of the 
bed, in addition to the usual external drying con- 
ditions. Until more information is available on 
the first two of these factors, little further pro- 
gress is likely to be made towards an understand- 
ing of the subject full enough to permit of a 
mathematical treatment. 7 references. 


Chemistry and the textile industry 

Wallace Akers. J. Textile Inst. 44: P657- 

P665 (September, 1953). 

This address to the Textile Institute examines 
the history of what the chemical industry owes 
to the textile industry. 


Chemistry of silk fibroin. Part 1. The action of 
some proteolytic enzymes on fibroin in aqueous 
solution, and its bearing on the molecular 
structure of silk 
B. Drucker, Ruth Hainsworth and S. G. Smith. 
Shirley Institute Memoirs 26: 191-206 (Sep- 
tember, 1953). 
The precipitate formed from an aqueous solu- 
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tion of fibroin by the action of pancreatic enzymes 
has been analyzed, and shown to consist almost 
entirely of the three simplest amino acid residues, 
of glycine (G), alanine (A), and serine (S). 
The corresponding liquor contains all the amino 
acids of silk that have bulky side-chains. The in- 
soluble fraction has a composition 30 G. 20 A. 
10 S., and an experimentally-determined molecu- 
lar weight of about 4,000. It has a high degree 
of crystalline order, as shown by X-ray analysis. 
The action of chymotrypsin, and of trypsin, on 
an aqueous solution of fibroin has also been in- 
vestigated and the precipitates formed have been 
examined. The results are discussed in relation 
to Bergmann’s rules for the specificity of proteo- 
lytic enzymes, and in relation to the molecular 
architecture of the fibroin molecule. 15 references. 


Concerning the influence of sonic vibration on 
fibrous materials 

H. Rath and H. Merk. Melliand Textilberichte 

84: 653-656 (July, 1953); in German. 

After giving an historical review of the prob- 
lems involved in the treatment of textile materials 
with supersonic vibrations, the author reports 
in detail on some interesting investigations which 
he has carried out in this field. 15 references. 


Detergents in dry-cleaning 

G. P. Fulton, J. C. Alexander, A. C. Lloyd and 

M. Schwartz. ASTM Bull. No. 192: 63-68 

(September, 1953). 

A detailed description of research at the Na- 
tonal Institute of Drycleaning is given. The dry- 
cleaning industry needs products that will enable 
drycleaners to obtain a higher removal of water- 
soluble soil, without operating at a high enough 
relative vapor pressure of water to cause detri- 
mental effects, such as wrinkling and shrinking 
of textiles. The authors’ experience indicates that 
one way of increasing removal of water-soluble 
soil is to increase the solubilization of water. Thus 
a product with a steep relative vapor pressure 
curve holds more water in solution without rais- 
ing the relative vapor pressure of water above 
0.85. The authors’ work indicates that this is a 
very desirable attribute of a drycleaning de- 
tergent. 

Effect of stiffness and nonuniformity on 
vibroscopic determination of filament ‘cross- 
sectional area 

D. J. Montgomery. (Textile Research Insti- 

tute). J. of Applied Physics 24: 1092-1099 

(September, 1953). 

The presence of stiffness in a stretched string 
vibrating between fixed supports raises all the 
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natural frequencies ‘over those for a perfectly 
flexible string. The presence of nonuniformity in 
cross-sectional area along the string changes some 
or all of the frequencies from those for a perfect- 
ly uniform string, the amount and direction of 
change depending on the form of the nonuni- 
formity. In this paper the natural frequencies 
are calculated with both the stiffness and the 
non-uniformity taken into account to first-order 
terms. The relation between the average cross- 
sectional area and the natural frequencies is 
analyzed. Consideration is given to the manner 
in which the changes in frequency and shifts of 
the nodes due to non-uniformity, determine the 
detailed form of the area variation. 


The general case of friction of a string round a 
cylinder 

H. G. Howell. J. Textile Inst. 44: T359-T362 

(August-September, 1953). 

The theories and experimental studies of the 
frictional behavior of an inextensible string or 
cord wound round a cylinder are reviewed. 10 
references. 


Investigating the causes of electrostatic charges 
in fibres 

Heinrich Gruner. Faserforsch. u. Textiltech. 

4, No. 6: 249-260; No. 7: 276-287 (1953) ; in 

German. Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research 

Assoc. 33: 596 (October 15, 1953). 

The author refers to several papers written 
about this subject. He then explains the method 
of his research, which he planned in two main 
parts: investigations into the cause and degree 
of electrostatic charges by friction and by rupture. 
Tests, methods of measuring and measuring de- 
vices, are described. In summing up his conclus- 
ions the author names four causes of electrostatic 
charges on fibers: surface effects, contact, friction 
and ruptures. Advisable remedies are: improving 
the conductive properties of the fibers by condi- 
tioning and preparation and of the air by ioniza- 
tion. 


Lubricating oil additives 
Arnold Miller (Armour Research Founda- 
tion). Frontier 16: 14-20 (September, 1953). 
Article deals with some of the more important 
additive types and the role of research in their 
development. 


Methylation of cellulose with diazomethane, and 
some properties of the products 
D. A. Sitch. Shirley Institute Memoirs 26: 
89-101 (September, 1953). 
Comparative methylations of cotton, merceriz- 
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ed cotton, cuprammonium rayon, a powdery hy- 
drocellulose, and a product obtained by grinding 
cotton in a ball mill, have shown that the degree 
of methylation achieved with etherial diazome- 
thane decreases with increasing crystallinity of 
the cellulose material. Although methylation takes 
place most readily in the amorphous regions, X- 
ray examination has shown that it is not confined 
to these regions. Methylation of cellulose with 
diazomethane greatly increases its loss of weight 
on heterogeneous hydrolysis with acid. This in- 
crease is attributed partly to an increase in the 
amorphous fraction as a result of the methylation, 
but mainly to the effect of methoxyl groups in 
preventing crystallization of initially amorphous 
material during the hydrolysis process. 16 ref- 
erences. 


More recent results of starch and pectin 
enzymology 

E. Schubert. Melliand Texti'berichte 34: 646- 

648 (July, 1953) ; in German. 

The author gives a clear and comprehensive 
compilation of the more recent results of starch 
and pectin enzymology. He discusses their mode 
of action, problems of nomenclature and classi- 
fication, and the chemical nature of the enzymes. 
The consequences for the production and the 
practical application of such enzymes are mani- 
fold. 


A new chemical method for the determination of 
amino groups in polyamides 

H. Zahn and P. Rathgeber. Melliand Tezxtil- 

berichte 34: 749-752 (August, 1953) ; in Ger- 

man. 

The author describes the methods hitherto 
used for determination of the amino end groups 
in polyamides, and then reports on a new method 
which is carried out chemically with the aid of 
dinitro fluorobenzene. Hexamethylene diamine 
and various links of the chain of continuous fila- 
ment nylon serve as model substances. This new 
method gives precise results and is reproducible. 
19 references. 


Preparation of dyeable fiber-forming composi- 
tions. Part 1. Reaction of acrylonitrile-vinyl 
chloroacetate copolymers with amines. Part 2. 
Reaction of acrylonitrile-alkenyl chloroacetate 
copolymers with amines 
George E. Ham, Alfred B. Craig, and Paul W. 
Gann (Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala.). Jnd. 
Eng. Chem. 45: 2320-2326 (October, 1953). 
A major deterrent to broad textile application 
of polyacrylonitrile has been its poor affinity to 
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dyes of all general classes. Efforts toward im- 
proving the dyeability of polyacrylonitrile were 
directed along the lines of introducing suitable 
basic groups into the polymer. To accomplish 
this result, copolymers of acrylonitrile and alkenyl 
chloroacetates were prepared by a suspension 
technique in the presence of potassium persulfate 
as catalyst and were allowed to react with amines 
in solution or on the fiber surface to produce basic 
groups along the polymer chain. The rate of re- 
action of acrylonitrile-methallyl chloroacetate co- 
polymers with trimethylamine was of the same 
order as that of acrylonitrile-viny] chloroacetate 
copolymers. Substantially complete reaction was 
obtained in 2 to 3 hours at 30°C. with a stoichio- 
metric amount of trimethylamine added to an 
18% solution of a 95% acrylonitrile-5% methally] 
chloroacetate copolymer in dimethylformamide. 
6 references. 


Progress with new polymers; development 
background of polyvinyl alcohol 

J. A. Somers. Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 65- 

67 (September, 1953). 

Japanese, European and American develop- 
ments are described with particular attention to 
the properties and manufacture of the Japanese 
Kuralon (also known as Vinylon). Advantages 
of polyvinyl alcohol are: (1) cheap synthesis, 
(2) many resemblances to cellulose in consisting 
of long chain molecules to which are attached 
numerous reactive hydroxyl groups, (3) can be 
commercially converted into synthetic fibers of 
proved usefulness, (4) properties can be widely 
modified, (5) a versatile material for use in siz- 
ing, in anti-static compositions, and in thickening 
textile printing and finishing pastes. References 
are given to patent and journal literature. 


Progress with new polymers; modifying 
synthetics to improve dyeing properties 

J. A. Somers. Brit. Rayon and Silk J. 30: 84, 

86 (October, 1953). 

Discussion of recent developments with acry- 
lonitrile copolymers. 


Relationship between various parameters of a 
load-elongation curve 

Joel Lindberg (Institute for Applied Textile 

Research, Gothenburg, Sweden). Textile Res. 

J. 23: 683-688 (October, 1953). 

This paper involves a statistical analysis of 
the relationship between various parameters on 
load-elongation curves for wool fibers in order to 
find low-variance single-fiber mechanical proper- 
ties. No consideration is given the functional sig- 
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nificance of these properties. The Hookean slope 
and the force at 20% elongation in the wet state 
were found to be independent of each other for 
one particular sample of fiber. The area under 
the curve up to 20% elongation was found to be 
dependent upon both the Hookean slope and the 
force at 20% elongation, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to determine this area if the latter two 
parameters are known. 10 references. 


Some fundamental questions concerning the 
static electrification of textile yarns. Part 1 

V. E. Gonsalves (Research Laboratory, A. K. 

U. and Affiliated Companies, Arnhem, Hol- 

land). Textile Res. J. 23: 711-718 (October, 

1953). 

In this article theoretical considerations on 
the phenomenon of static electrification, in par- 
ticular for the case metal-insulator, have been 
established. The theory provides answers to some 
hitherto unanswered questions and may be used 
as a working hypothesis for further experimental 
investigations. Measuring apparatus and methods 
will be dealt with in part 2 of this series. 19 ref- 
erences. 


Static electricity and its prevention 
Guiseppe Trinchieri. Tinctoria 50, No. 2: 51- 
54 (1953); in Italian. Through Brit. Cotton 
Ind. Research Assoc. 33: 574 (October 15, 
1953). 
A list of proprietary anti-static agents is in- 
cluded in the article. 


Ultrasonic treatment of lint cotton 
A. E. Martin, Jr. (Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La.). Tex- 
tile Res. J. 23: 727-730 (October, 1953). 
This paper reports some preliminary investi- 
gations of the effects of ultrasonic radiation on 
lint cotton treated in relatively large samples. 
Conclusions reached are: (1) At the frequencies 
and energy densities employed, no mechanical 
damage was induced in lint cotton; this is in con- 
tradiction to previously stated results. No cell- 
wall damage and no fibrillation or ballooning was 
induced in bulk samples. This lack of damage is 
attributed to attenuation and interfacial energy 
loss and to the fact that the cotton treated in 
these experiments had no pretreatment of any 
kind. (2) Any degradation sonically induced in 
cellulose is immeasurable. (3) Evidence of crystal- 
linity change was present to a small degree. (4) 
No damage to foreign matter commonly attached 
to lint cotton was observed. Neither was there 
any evidence that sound of the frequencies and 
energy level employed would be useful in effecting 
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the separation of such material from lint cotton. 
9 references. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH J 


Cotton textile industry of the United States of 
America as I saw it. 

M. C. Dutt. Indian Textile J. 63: 715-721,725 

(August, 1953). 

Observations gathered during the summer 
of 1952 as a participant in a program by Saco- 
Lowell Shops for studying textile machinery. 





Engineering approach to the blending of textile 
fibers : 
A. M. Spiro. Papers of the Am. Assoc. for — 

Textile Technology 8: 178-181 (September, — 

1953). 

This paper urges creation of a central agency — 
for pooling technological fabric information, an- 
alyzing performance features, and correlating © 
this information into a set of guiding principles 
to be made public. 


New fibres, fabrics and finishes; facts and 
fantasies 
J. B. Goldberg. Textile Mfr. 79: 517-518 © 
(October, 1953). 
This paper, presented at the annual meeting ~ 
of the Northern Textile Association, Portsmouth, | 
N. H., Sept. 24, 1953, surveys present develop- 
ments and comments on what is ahead for 1954. 


New patent law 
Robert Calvert. Chem. and Engineering News 
31: 4186-4188 (October 12, 1953). 
An explanation is given of the provisions and 
implications of the recently rewritten patent law. 


Operations research—new tool of industrial 


science 
Russell L. Ackoff. Jndustrial Laboratories 4: 


64-67 (November, 1953). 

This paper discusses the types of industrial 
problems operations research is best equipped to 
handle and the general approach taken by an 
operations research team in solving a specific 
problem. 


Silk-industry of Lyons from 1914-1950 
P. de Tarle. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue 7: 
164-172 (August, 1953); in Dutch. 
This article, which describes the ups and 

downs of the Lyonese silk and rayon industry 

from 1914-1950, is a sequel to “The Silk-Industry — 
of Lyons from 1470-1914” in Enka en Breda Ray- 

on Revue 6: 214-228 (September, 1952). 
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